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THE HOLY FAMILIES BY MICHAEL ANGELO IN THE SISTINE CHAPEL. 




"IOMMEMORATIONS of great men are, as a 
rule, always of interest, and must serve more 
than one useful purpose. But even great men 
are apt, as time flies, to pass out of the world's 
memory, things present absorbing all thoughts. 
A commemoration calls renewed attention to 
them and to their doings. Michael Angelo 
Buonarroti suffers with others, and is, perchance, but now and 
then brought into present and active remembrance. Let the 
dead bury their dead is certainly the world's maxim. Michael 
Angelo's birthtime and doings in this world have been but just 
commemorated, in a way which can hardly have missed the 
notice of the most superficial. And it has at least made his 
special work more than ever a subject of, if not general, at 
least of artistic interest. It is this that may make a few thoughts 
—the result of some painstaking and long looking at— on his 
great work, the ceiling of the Capella Sistina, Rome, acceptable 
at the present moment. 

The subject, in many ways, is a vast one, and it would take 
many pages to do full justice to it, even supposing it possible 
to do that. We propose at presenj: to do no more than to 
explain, in few words and by help of the accompanying plan, 
the peculiar arrangement of the series of Holy Families, as 
they have been termed, which help to tell the story which it was 
the purpose of the great poet-painter to illustrate on the Sistine 
ceiling. The accounts hitherto given of this work have been 
but meagre. 



It will be well first to define generally the divisions into which 
the whole ceiling is portioned out ; it is quite necessary that this 
analysis should be made, and the result of it clearly and con- 
stantly kept in mind. Hitherto the ceiling has been looked at 
as a whole, and as altogether descriptive of the story told on it. 
But it is not so : a vast number of the gigantic forms depicted 
on it have nothing whatever in the most remote way to do with 
the story or idea, but are simply accessorial and strictly archi- 
tectural, and might have been left out, and would have been so 
had the work been but a series of illustrative framed pictures. 
But the whole ceiling was regarded by Michael Angelo as a 
decorative work; the architecture of it, and the accessorial 
architectural sculpture, if we may use the term, as a consequent 
and necessary part of that decoration. This will be better seen 
as we go on. 

The first division, then, of the ceiling, after the bare archi- 
tectural forms, is the series of paintings in panels that run 
down the centre of it, but on which we do not at present touch ; 
they represent, or illustrate, together the Genesis of Creation 
and the Fall of Man. The great architectural sculpturesque 
figures are also here. The next division, not here spoken of, 
are the whole series of Hebrew Prophets and Pagan Sibyls, 
twelve in number, which run all round the ceiling, and fill 
the spaces between the pointed arches in which are the Holy 
Families ; the lunettes in the angles of the ceiling completing 
the work, looked at generally. The architectural forms, e.g. the 
mouldings, are all fainted in, not raised from the surface. 




These architectural forms must not be neglected in the survey 
of the ceiling. 

The Holy Families, or the series of family-groups, of which 
the numbers in the annexed engraving * indicate the names, are 
representative of those families from Abraham to Joseph, the 
husband of Mary, through whom Christ in his humanity came. 
These groups, or families, are disposed in groups, or sets, of 
three, over each window of the chapel, as indicated in the wood- 
cut. The reader should here refer to the first chapter of Saint 
Matthew's Gospel for the consecutive names and list of these 
families, and then compare it with the arrangement here indi- 
cated by the figures. It will then be seen how curiously Michael 
Angelo went to work, and how he moved about across and 
across the ceiling as each group came into his thoughts to be 
represented. Nos. i, 2, 3, to 16, indicate this singular arrange- 
ment of the subjects. One would have thought it better to have 

fill* Jk 6 ] i! tter A indicates the ]on S central panel above referred to; b b the spaces 
Th A ♦ a ,? rophets and sib >' ls 5 L ^e four lunettes in the corners of the ceiling, 
ine netted lines are constructional, and indicate the architectural work. This last, 
which is noteworthy, we hope to return to. 
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begun, and then gone on regularly and systematically round the 
ceiling ; but Michael, as will be seen, thought otherwise, and he 
compels you to cross and recross again and again the chapel floor 
to see these Holy Families consecutively and in their due order. 
It will be observed that, beginning with the two groups, Joseph 
the foster-father of Christ, and Jacob his father (Figs. 41 and 
40), fill the lunettes over the window in the wall of the chapel 
above the entrance-door. The next group, Nathan and Eleazar, 
(Figs. 39 and 38) fill the lunettes over the companion window ; 
while over, and midway between them both, is the huge figure 
of the Prophet Zacharias. Now comes the third group, or set of 
families, Eliud and Achim (Figs. $7 and 36), on the right hand 
side wall of the chapel as you enter, and over a window, as 
before, the round arches representing, in the woodcut, the heads 
of these windows, and figured from 1 to 16. 

We now have to cross the chapel to come to the next twin 
groups, Sadoc and Azor(Figs. 35 and 34), over window No. 4. It 
will be observed that there are no pointed-arch forms over either 
of the last four named windows, consequent on their being placed 
in the angle of the building, the construction of the ceiling pre- 
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venting it. But in the next series of Family groups (No. 5), 
three in number, and also over the head of a window, there is 
this pointed arch, giving a lunette or triangular arched space 
for a Family. These three following Families are — Eliakim, 
Abiud, Zorobabel; see St. Matthew, chap. i. (Figs. 33, 32, and 
31 in the woodcut plan). The necessary architectural forms are 
here most happily taken advantage of, or rather contrived to 
hold these groups ; the names of them, by the way, being written 
by Michael himself, on square panels, placed between the two 
lower groups, so that there can be no doubt about what the 
painter meant, strange as it all is, when you come to see into 
it. Michael Angelo was indeed a wonderful man in very many 
ways, though not quite in the way the world has hitherto 
supposed. He was not a little fond of involved and puzzling 
arrangements and forms, and of taking the last first and the 
first last. If he were alive now he would have nothing to do ! 
that is certain. 

For the next three groups we must once more cross the 
chapel to No. 6 window. These groups are named Josias, 
Jechonias, Salathiel ; Josias being, as we must conclude, the 
Family filling the triangular space above — that name being 
written first on the list in the panel below it. We now pass, 
without crossing the chapel, to the next adjoining window 
(No. 7), the groups represented being Ezekias, Manasses, Amon 
(Figs. 25, 26, and 27). Again, across the chapel, we come to 
window No. 8, with its three groups — Ozias, Joatham, Achaz 
(Figs. 22, 23, and 24) — in their order of genealogy backward 
from Joseph. It may be here noticed that Fig. 25 has not been 
autotyped separately by M. A. Braun. No. 9, across the chapel 
again — Joram, Josaphat, Asa (Figs. 19, 20, and 21). Each 
one of these magnificent compositions are enough to found the 
fortune, artistically, of any draughtsman ; indeed, it seems a 
vain thing to pause on any one of these compositions. We 
reserve our thoughts on them, only now intent on indicating 
plan and arrangement. No. 10, immediately opposite and on 
the other wall, has, oddly enough, whether from intentional 
omission or not, but two named groups, Abia and Roboam, the 
third group being without name. In regular order it ought to 
have been Jesse, the father of David, King of Israel. The 
reason may have been that the painter wished to group together 
the great families of Jesse, David, and Solomon, as indeed he 
has done in the wall opposite — for we again cross the chapel — 
No. 11, and separately Figs. 13, 14, 15 — and find together these 



three families. No. 12 is opposite, and on its panels are seen 
Salmon, Booz, and Cbed (Figs. 10, 11, 12). Again crossing 
the chapel, we find Naason (Fig. 9) and a nameless figure : 
this should have been, taking the names in chronological order, 
Aminadab (Fig. 6 or 8) ; but this family is on the opposite wall, 
together with a figure without name. Why Michael ended thus 
it would be difficult to say. Three Holy Families, according to 
the list in St. Matthew, have been left out altogether — Aram, 
Esrom, and Phares ; while the families of Judas and Jacob, and 
those of Isaac and Abraham, are also omitted — the - spaces, on 
the end wall where they would have found place being taken up. 
by the upper parts of the great picture of the ' Last Judgment' 
(Figs. 1, 2, 3 and 4 in the plan). 

Thus, in this strange-enough way, have we a series of groups, 
and often but single figures, representative and illustrative of the 
" Holy Families " spoken of in Scripture story. In the historical 
books of the Bible many allusions to them may be found, and 
short histories of each Family. Michael's work consisted in the 
calling into visible remembrance each one of them in a way 
peculiar to himself, and we see them as in a dream. They are 
all gigantic, the men are giants, and the women " moulds of 
generation," as they have been not a little happily termed ; not 
in any way ladies and gentlemen, but men and women and 
children— children worthy of such parentage. If you look long 
enough at them, i.e. at the figures on the ceiling itself, or at 
the autotypes of them by M. Adolphe Braun, the Michaelesque 
manner in them seems almost to disappear, and these children 
of Anak reveal themselves as nature's own types of humanity- 
nude or blanket-clothed, it is the same. Refinement in human 
existence would seem to obscure or destroy this simple humanity; 
but in very rough and humble life it may often be yet seen : the 
woman is the mother of the sucking child, and the rude man 
the simple father of it. The mental eye of Michael saw into 
the inherent greatness of this, and when Pope Julius asked for 
some " gilding," the great draughtsman refused to add it. 
He said, " Holy father, there is enough; they will not bear 
gilding! " 

C. Bruce Allen. 

[The portrait of the great artist, from a picture by himself, 
which is here introduced, may not be considered an inappro- 
priate supplement to Mr. Allen's remarks on one of Michael 
Angelo's noblest works. — Ed. A. y.] - 
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A FEAST OF CHERRIES. 

{See Frontispiece.) 



Birket Foster, Painter. 



WE have always associated Mr. Birket Foster and the late 
David Cox together, as representative artists of genuine 
English rural scenes, though there is such a wide difference in 
their style arid manner and in the subjects of their respective 
pencils ; for while the latter made his figures subordinate to the 
landscape, the former, as a rule, gives the most importance to 
his figures, the landscape portion of his composition being the 
setting in which his rustic groups are enshrined ; and very beau- 
tiful setting it is, characterised by a thorough feeling for the 
picturesque in all the varied aspects of nature. The popularity 
of his pictures, both in oils and water-colours — we prefer the 
latter vastly — cannot be matter of surprise, for they always leave 
a most agreeable impression on the mind : he takes little, if any, 
notice of grown-up people, having but small sympathy with their 
rural occupations or amusements ; but he delights in the young, 
and loves to represent them in their various sports and recrea- 
tions — gathering primroses by the woodside, making coronals of 
wild flowers, romping in the hayfields, nutting, blackberry 
gathering, swinging on the branches of trees, building sand 
castles on the seashore, or launching tiny boats on tiny lakes 



T. Brown, Engraver. 



left by the receding tide. Out of such materials he constructs^ 
his winsome representations of juvenile life. 

But in the picture engraved here we have a group of young 
girls about to engage in a more serious occupation than any of 
those just named : seated on the bank of turf which skirts a 
garden path, they are about to dispose of a dish of cherries, 
probably gathered in an adjoining orchard — and, by the way, 
there is scarcely a prettier sight of its kind than a Kentish 
cherry orchard when the fruit, red, black, and white, is fully 
ripe, and, in a prolific season, seems to be as plentiful as. the 
leaves of the trees. The maidens are all intent on the work 
they have to do, and each appears to be making a choice of the 
most inviting cherries from the general stock ; one of the girls, 
with a little excusable affectation of manner, holds out her selec- 
tion for the notice of her companions. The composition of the 
quartette is easy and natural, and as we look at them com- 
mencing their " feast," it is only natural to desire for them that 
''good digestion may wait on appetite." In the flower-border 
opposite the girls are some fine white lilies : did the artist intro- 
duce them as emblems of the purity of his young friends ? 



